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That evening after work the thought occurred to him 
that instead of going straight out to the room, it might be 
nice to stop downtown and take in a good movie. So he 
ate his supper downtown and later strolled around to the 
new Carson Theatre. The picture was Mary Young in 
‘Over the Hill,’’ about an old woman whose children 
finally deserted her when she needed them, so that she 
had to go to the poorhouse in the end. It was a good 
movie, but somehow he had formed the idea from the 
signs out in front that it was supposed to be a sad one. 
To his surprise, it turned out to be a comedy, and a 
pretty fair one, though most of the audience didn’t seem 
to laugh as much as he did. He had laughed a good deal. 

Afterwards, lounging against the railing of the L plat- 
form at Randolph and Wells and waiting for a Kenwood 
to come along and take him home, Kurtz felt himself re- 
laxing into-a still more blissful and contented frame of 
mind. A great drowsy peace slowly unfolded within him, 
brushing the edges of his thoughts as it stirred. Below, 
in the Loop, streams of people flowed along sleepily, end- 
lessly. A snow that had begun to fall while he was in the 
theatre was coming down so steadily now that the street 
lamps everywhere were shining with a wet, lemon-colored 
light. 

While he was standing there, a train bound for Wilson 
Avenue glided up, noiseless on the snowy rails, and a lot 
of people jumped off and elbowed their way down the 
stairs to the street. One of them, a trembling little man 
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with no overcoat and with what looked like a pack of 
printed slips grasped in a blue, stringy hand, reached out 
and handed Kurtz one of them as he passed. Kurtz took 
it with a start of surprise, and when the crowd had moved 
out of the way, looked at it curiously. But the light 
where he was standing was so dim that in spite of hold- 
ing the paper up close to his nose and frowning at it with 
all his might, he only managed to make out that it was a 
small ordinary printed slip of paper, with a black border 
running around its edge. The printing escaped him en- 
tirely, and he was thinking for a moment of taking it over 
by the lighted station window to read it, but a Randolph 
express drawing into the station just then, he stuffed the 
slip unread into his overcoat pocket and galloped out to 
get on the car, an instant before the doors slammed shut. 

The car was not crowded, and he easily found a seat; 
and slouching down into it with a long comfortable sigh, 
stretched his legs out into the aisle. For a long while the 
train clicked its way through the darkness, and he sat 
there with his eyes closed, smiling to himself, and feeling 
warm underground tricklings of happiness working their 
way up in him. Then suddenly an exclamation coupled 
with a sharp stinging in his right foot snapped him back 
to his senses, and he sat up quickly and looked around. A 
large man was standing before him in the aisle and glar- 
ing at him. 

‘‘Why don’t you keep your big feet out of the aisle, 
you ninny!’’ 

Confusion and shame swept over Kurtz when he real- 
ized what had happened; and then as the stranger con- 
tinued to glare at him savagely, the sting in his foot and 
the other’s belligerency steadied his feelings and he be- 
gan to get mad. Very deliberately he fixed his eyes on 
the other’s flat nose, then on his greenish fedora; let 
them linger there a disrespectful moment, and then low- 
ered them slowly from the stranger’s collar down along 
his overcoat and trousers to his shoes. It hadn’t been in 
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his mind to make any retort, but his irritation suddenly 
reacted before he could check it: 

‘‘Why don’t you watch where you’re going — you 
ninny?’’ 

There was a tittering from the other passengers who 
were watching, and the big man made an angry move- 
ment forward. Kurtz got to his feet quickly. 

But just then the conductor wandered into the car from 
the car ahead and stopped short when he saw the two 
facing each other there in the aisle. The big man paused 
and looked at the conductor for a moment; then he looked 
back at Kurtz, and finally letting his arms stiffen slowly 
down to his sides, marched off up toward the front of the 
ear. At the next stop, he got off, casting a black scowl 
back at Kurtz as he stepped out the door. 

Kurtz sat down again, feeling disagreeably weak and 
upset, and gritting his teeth over the way his cheerful- 
ness had been flung from its groove. He tried to recover 
his former mood, but he seemed tied down to his sur- 
roundings. The rest of the car, faces, overcoats, hands, 
brasswork, windows, feet, were all staring at him. He 
cursed them all under his breath. 

The car at that moment began a familiar rocking back 
and forth, and peering out the window, he saw that they 
were slowing down for the turn at Lake Park. A moment 
later, they drew up to the station at 43rd, and carefully 
ignoring the smiles of the other passengers, he got off. 
As soon as the cold air struck him, he felt hungry, though 
the supper before the show had been all right; and for a 
while he gloomily weighed the idea of dropping in at the 
lunchroom behind the station and getting a sandwich and 
a cup of coffee. But eventually he gave it up, jammed his 
hands down into his overcoat pockets, and set off up the 
street toward his rooming house. It had stopped snow- 
ing, but the wind was whipping up; and the air was get- 
ting colder. By the time he climbed up the stairs to his 
room, he felt tired, cold, and a little disgusted with every- 
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thing. He lit the light in his room and dropped down on 
the edge of the bed, just sitting there for a moment with- 
out making any effort to think about anything. One hand 
was still in his overcoat pocket, and as he drew it out it 
encountered the slip of paper he had thrust there when 
he dashed out to climb on the Randolph express. 

He took it out now idly and looked at it. First he 
made the casual discovery that the border he had mis- 
taken for black was really red, and that there was print- 
ing on both sides. Next he read it, still without much 
interest : 

BIG CHRISTMAS EVE REVIVAL 
Bethel Mission invites you to take this opportunity of 
coming to Christ. Christ is your Friend and Saviour. 
Come to Him and He will take care of you. Christ is 
willing to serve you and set you free. Come and hear the 
truth about Christ, how He died to save mankind. The 
way to Christ lies open to you. Be on the side of the 
angels. 
Will you take Him as your Friend and Saviour? 
Bethel Mission, 313 W. Pershing Rd. Room for all. 
8:00 P. M. 


On the other side of the slip was repeated: Bethel Mis- 
ston, 313 W. Pershing Rd. Room for all. 8:00 P. M. 
Though in larger letters and with a border of holly and 
red berries. 

In spite of his sullen humor, he was more amused than 
anything else. But his amusement in the thing was con- 
siderably thinned out by an impatience it began to in- 
spire in him; an impatience growing from a baffled feel- 
ing that something in the slip was eluding him. So he 
read it over again, both sides, looking at everything very 
carefully. Certain phrases of what he read repeatedly 
erected themselves in his mind, but seemed to carry no 
meaning that he could make out. The more he thought 
about them, the less sense they made, and the more some 
of the most puzzling ones like ‘‘Christ is your Friend 
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and Saviour’’ seemed to stand waiting for a reply. 
Finally he became so worked up about it that he made an 
angry movement and the slip glided to the floor. He paid 
no more attention to it. 

For the next few minutes he busied himself with un- 
dressing, and had no suspicion that he was still thinking 
about the slip till the absent meaning of the words sud- 
denly surprised him by quietly coupling itself to his mind 
with a little shock. He began to feel mildly interested. 
Sitting down on the edge of the bed again, he picked up 
the slip and looked at it. He had a dim notion in the 
back of his head that he had seen just such advertise- 
ments as this in the newspapers at different times. If he 
remembered correctly, a certain section of the Saturday 
evening paper was devoted each week to announcement 
of the Sunday services in the different churches. But he 
had never taken the time to read them, always turning, 
when he picked up a paper, to the sports section or the 
comic strips, and throwing it down again when he had 
finished reading them. He thought regretfully that if he 
had once read these church advertisements, he might 
have some clue now to what this slip was all about. 
Something of a theory, however, was beginning to take 
shape in his mind. He tried to add to it. 

To begin with, he reviewed briefly what he knew of 
Christ. As far as he could recall, this was very little; 
consisting entirely of things pickéd up here and there 
from hearing people talk. Nothing of what he had over- 
heard had struck him as being of unusual interest or im- 
portance. And as to Christ himself, he simply thought 
of Him, when he thought of Him at all, as a strange 
cloudy person who lived up in Heaven and who had made 
the world. When you died you went to Heaven. People 
who went to church had the best chance of going to 
Heaven. And if you were bad while you were living, 
after you died you went down to Hell and were burned to 
death or something. But the feeling had always strongly 
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impressed him that this whole scheme of Christ and 
Heaven and Hell had no connection with him. In the 
first place, it was hard to understand; in the second place, 
he didn’t know whether to believe it or not; and in the 
third place, even if it was true, how did it apply to him? 
In fact he had never at any time been the least bit sure 
about what Christ, the church, and going to church all 
signified. Or what the book called the Bible had to do 
with everything. These things on the slip, now, he felt 
must be from the Bible, but he couldn’t be sure about 
even that. Once a young fellow, helping him wrap pack- 
ages in the shipping room during a rush season one year, 
had taken him aside, and pulling a leather bound book 
out of his pocket, asked him if he ever read the Bible. 
He remembered examining the book and noticing that it 
was hard to read, and strange; and that it referred in 
places to ‘‘Christ’’ and ‘‘Saviour’’ and had such words 
in it as ‘‘ye’’ and ‘‘sayeth.’’ But the book struck him 
with the same uneasy feeling that the slip had when he 
first read it, and he laughed and pulled away from the 
fellow as soon as he could. 

But in spite of his ignorance, he had to admit to him- 
self that he was not altogether prepared for the things 
this slip was trying to make him believe. They were too 
novel to be accepted without plenty of consideration. 
For from what it said here, it began to appear that per- 
haps Christ after all did have some very direct connec- 
tion with him, or to go even farther, was something that 
could be of real service to him, a precious and valuable 
asset. 

To put it frankly, it came out that Christ was like a 
charm. A charm that you could carry around with you, 
which would protect you from trouble and bad luck. Of 
course, the device of carrying Him around with you 
seemed absurd, but the thing to be emphasized above all 
was that He would protect you if you wanted Him to. 
The slip said so, in almost so many words: ‘‘. . . he 
will take care of you.’’ 
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It had certainly never occurred to him to think of 
Christ in just that way before. He read the slip care- 
fully again, thinking about all this. The idea was strange, 
of course, but when you got right down to it, nothing he 
knew made it appear too impossible. It was just as prob- 
able that Christ was a charm, as the slip here said, as it 
was that He was not. Whoever had written the slip cer- 
tainly knew more about the matter than he did. He had 
no reason for holding the slip to be mistaken. Besides, 
as he immediately suggested to himself, if you considered 
Christ in this new way, it became easier to explain such 
things as going to church, and the Bible. Merely all that 
happened when you went to church was that they held a 
sort of initiation like a lodge, while new members signed 
up for Christ’s protection, or pledged themselves to the 
bargain. As for Bethel Mission, that was doubtless a 
sort of church too, though he couldn’t remember any 
church with a similar name. The Bible, finally, was the 
charm itself. You carried a Bible around. 

After he had worked the idea out this far, he stopped 
to review it critically. He had not entirely shaken off the 
gloominess that had accompanied him up to his room 
when he returned from the show, but he had begun to 
feel more like himself. The conviction was growing upon 
him that it was the slip that had swept away his dejec- 
tion. If this was true, what still more extraordinary 
wealth and resource the fact of Christ’s protection could 
confer upon him! Disagreeable incidents of all kinds — 
like that one coming home on the car— would all be 
brushed harmlessly from his path! He could walk 
through life safeguarded from all dangers! Injuries, 
sickness, embarrassment, debt, fear of losing his job! 
Try to touch him while Christ was watching! 

He made an impulsive gesture with his hand as if con- 
temptuously pushing obstacles out of his way. For a 
moment he sat leaning slightly forward, staring into 
space with a sort of blindish radiance reflected in his 
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face. Then he found himself suddenly seized by a deli- 
cious trembling. Scrambling to his feet, he began a 
quick pacing up and down the room, swinging his arms. 

Suddenly he stopped. Tomorrow night he would go 
over to Bethel Mission and be initiated. But why delay 
the wonderful moment till then? What was to prevent 
him from clinching the bargain with Christ here and 
now? The thing to do was to seize the chance as soon as 
possible, ask for Christ’s protection and pledge himself 
to do his share, whatever that should turn out to be. He 
hesitated, nervously moistening his lips with his tongue, 
not certain where or how to begin. First he should raise 
his right hand. He raised his right hand hesitantly. The 
solemnity and immensity of the act was beginning to get 
under his skin. He could feel every muscle in his face 
working stiffly as he swore aloud: 

‘*T enter into the bargain. I want to sign up for this 
protection, Christ, beginning right now. Tomorrow night 
I promise to go over to Bethel Mission and . . .”’ 

Suddenly he froze, hand upraised, words in his throat. 
He caught his breath in horror and fixed his eyes trem- 
blingly on the door. Someone was standing on the other 
side of that door! He jumped as there came a knock. 

‘*Hello,’’ he called out weakly. 

It was the landlady’s voice; in the midst of his im- 
mense relief, he wondered if she had heard him speaking. 

‘‘Is everything all right, Mr. Kurtz? It’s after 12.’’ 

He decided she hadn’t heard him. His voice hadn't 
been loud enough while he was speaking to be heard 
through the door. 

‘*Yes, everything’s all right.’’ 

Nothing happened. 

He smiled to himself. He had lived in rooming houses 
too long not to understand what was expected. Reaching 
over, he switched off the lamp on the table by the head of 
his bed. Instantly he was rewarded by the sound of 
creaking footsteps from the hall, the slamming of a door, 
and then silence. 
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He dropped down again on the bed, sitting there in the 
darkness, feeling a little shaken by this interruption 
coming just at the moment it had, yet above all soothed 
by the thought that he had taken the first decisive step in 
this business of obtaining Christ’s protection; going to 
the Mission now remained but a matter of form. He had 
already committed himself, had asked Christ to extend 
his shielding influence to him. A new feeling began to 
stir within him, one of fierce confidence, security, invul- 
nerability, dazzling power. Viewed in its deciphering 
light, even the unpleasant incident of the landlady as- 
sumed breathless significance: the startling knock on the 
door while he was in the very act of speaking, Christ’s 
sign to him that his words had been heard and accepted; 
the landlady a mere symbol, dripping with meaning. 

He stood up and began to finish undressing, though 
sleep seemed miles away, out of the question. Now that 
the pact with Christ had been finally and properly set- 
tled, he felt freer to develop the idea of its future value 
to him. Without waiting to be sought out, dozens of 
situations in which Christ might be able to help him 
flooded through his thoughts. At work, going and com- 
ing from work; anything might happen to a person at 
almost any moment where he could use a little extra help. 

He spent a long time getting into bed, pausing raptur- 
ously to think about concrete situations where Christ’s 
protection was going to prove itself of value to him; and 
to ask himself how it had happened that he had never 
intercepted one of these slips before. What had pre- 
vented him all this time from overtaking this grand 
chance? But his unimportant curiosity on this detail was 
pressed aside by the realization of what a fine break it 
was for him. What a supreme piece of good luck! He 
could hear his heart beating happily as he stood there in 
the darkness. 

After he had crawled into bed, he tried to recall where 
313 West Pershing Road would be. He knew it was 
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down on the South Side some place, but he couldn’t say 
just where. He could ask Steve at the lunchroom in the 
morning how to find the place. Or maybe somebody at 
the store would know. It all seemed pretty good to him 

the bed under him felt hard, and he lay hard 
against it, feeling secure and warm. 

After a little while he dropped off to sleep, though but 
a brief moment before the bare idea of sleep had seemed 
distasteful, and immediately fell to dreaming that for 
some reason he was lying under trees in a deep forest, 
not doing anything. The sky was dark as if it had just 
rained or was going to; and the trees simply stood 
around and looked at one another. That was the end of 
that dream, but another followed it right away. In the 
second one, he dreamed that he was standing in the cor- 
ridor of the postoffice, looking at pictures and descrip- 
tions of mail bandits tacked up on the bulletin board. 
One of the pictures was of a fat man sitting in a chair. 
He had on white shoes and socks, and looked at a distance 
as if his feet were wrapped in bandages. Kurtz seemed 
to feel himself standing there looking at the picture for a 
long time. The man was wanted for killing a mail clerk 
in Milwaukee. It seemed to Kurtz that he had once read 
something in the newspaper headlines about the killing. 
But trying to remember it made him wake up. 

He woke up sweating, his head feverish with dreams, 
and segments of thoughts walking up and down in his 
brain. Once awake, it was hard to recall what the dreams 
had been all about. But the slip on the table caught his 
eye the instant he raised the curtain by his bed, and after 
reading it over a couple of times, it occurred to him to 
wonder if there might not be some connection between it 
and the dreams. He sat up on the edge of the bed and 
thought about this. 

But something the next moment warned him that he 
had overslept; and when he looked at his watch, he 
found with a start that he had overslept, and that it was 
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late. There was no time to waste. He flew into his 
clothes, slipped on his overcoat, grabbed up his hat, and 
paused an instant to recover the slip from the table. 
Then he hurried down the stairs, tucking the slip care- 
fully away in an inside pocket as he went. 

By the time he reached the brick lunchroom down be- 
hind the station, it was too late for him to stop for break- 
fast. The lunchroom was crowded this morning, and 
full of smoke from the kitchen. Steve who ran the place 
looked up from behind the counter when he came in, and 
then headed back toward the kitchen. Usually he put 
Kurtz up a lunch while he ate, but when Kurtz came in 
late, he always had the lunch ready. He disappeared 
through the swinging doors. 

While Steve was out in the kitchen, getting the lunch, 
Kurtz waited by the cash register just inside the door. 
When he saw Steve reappear through the swinging doors 
and approach up the aisle behind the counter, he looked 
around to see if anyone was listening. A line of fellows 
were sitting at the counter, eating and jabbering away 
loudly, but they couldn’t hear if he spoke low. 

While Steve marked down the transaction on a pad 
that he kept by the cash register to tally accounts on, 
Kurtz hesitated. So far the secret of the slip had pos- 
sessed him with such completeness that the thought of 
telling others about it hadn’t disturbed him. And yet 
here he was faced with the necessity of asking a question 
that might force him into explanations. Steve might 
want to know why he was trying to find out where 313 
West Pershing Road was. He hated to lie about it, and 
yet how would he set about explaining the matter. It was 
no one else’s business; it was his private affair. Steve 
wouldn’t understand, anyway, might even laugh at him. 
Still the fact remained that he’d have to find out from 
somebody where the Bethel Mission was. 

He glanced back at the clock on the rear wall of the 
lunchroom; the L would be along in a minute. He would 
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rather ask Steve than anybody at the store. Besides, he 
saw now that his car would come along before Steve could 
ask him any questions. He edged up carefully, and 
leaned across the cigar case. 

‘‘Say, Steve.’’ 

Steve straightened up with a sigh and turned around. 
His face was a little red with figuring the transaction. 
Kurtz felt reassured by his look of genial perplexity. 

‘Do you know where 313 West Pershing Road is?’’ 

The other paused and looked steadily for a moment at 
the customers ranged along the counter as if this helped 
him to remember. Then he turned back hesitantly. 

‘‘Well, I don’t know for sure. But it’s down along 
Halsted Street someplace. Why don’t you look it up in 
the city directory?’’ 

Kurtz picked up his lunch from the counter and started 
abruptly for the door. ‘‘Thanks, Steve.’’ He made an 
indefinite gesture with the hand that held the lunch. He 
was afraid Steve might start asking questions if he 
didn’t get away. 

Steve nodded. ‘‘Perfectly all right. A ‘white Christ- 
mas,’ eh?’’ He looked a trifle puzzled as he watched 
Kurtz backing away. 

“‘T’ll say.’ 

He went out of the lunchroom feeling his first nervous- 
ness about the venture, and unsteadied and angered by 
the realization that he could have gone to the city direc- 
tory in the first place, without asking Steve or anybody. 
But on the car going to town, his spirits revived, and he 
began happily to make his plans for that night. First he 
would eat supper; then catch a Halsted surface, if that 
was the car you took. After that would come the Bethel 
Mission itself, but what might happen there was some- 
thing no plans could be made for. He must remember to 
look up 313 West Pershing Road in the city directory 
after work. And during his lunch hour, he meant to buy 
himself a Bible, in this way providing himself against 
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the possibility that the people at the Mission would ex- 
pect him to have one. 

The thought of the Bible recalled his mind to the slip 
and he felt in his pocket to make sure it was safe. As he 
felt the slip under his fingers, such a thrill of power ran 
through his being that for an instant he was staggered. 
Hammering its way through this emotion was the knowl- 
edge that for his simple act of the evening previous, 
Christ had reached down and taken him under his pro- 
tecting wing; he recalled the words he had spoken, the 
sudden knocking at the door as if in answer, and the 
rushing sense of security and confidence that had fol- 
lowed. Something of that same secure, invulnerable 
feeling began to pour back into him now. It climbed like 
a sharp perfume to his brain, making him catch his 
breath a little, and feel very brave and warm. 

He turned and stared boldly into the face of the fellow 
standing beside him, and glanced away, smiling to him- 
self. The fellow looked surprised. 

When he arrived at the store, he was so engrossed by 
this astonishing sensation of strength and immunity that 
certain facts which might have reminded him that he was 
late entirely escaped him. He climbed on the employees’ 
elevator without noticing that the clerks on the first floor 
were all at work, that the sheets which covered the coun- 
ters at night had all been removed, and that a few early 
shoppers were already straying through the aisles. 

A smell of cooking drifted up the elevator shaft from 
the cafeteria kitchen in the basement. But nothing of all 
this caught his attention. He felt miles away, above 
everything, untouchable, private, secure. 

The clanging of the elevator gate awakened him 
briefly. The old man who ran the elevator was staring at 
him. 

‘‘Do you want off?’’ he was repeating. 

Nothing in the absence of the usual eight o’clock crowd 
around the time clock penetrated his thoughts. And it 
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was not until he walked into the shipping room and began 
tying on his apron at the packing bench that the thought 
struck him that he was late. Even then, it failed to im- 
press him as it might ordinarily have. All fear in the 
thought was done away with by his present emotion. 
That sense of his impregnability under Christ’s watch- 
fulness seemed to double and redouble as he stood there 
thinking about it, to be expanding into all the crevices of 
his mind. 

After while he felt Jay Britton, who tied packages 
with him at the packing bench, staring at him. He tried 
to look casual as he turned to work. 

Jay grinned. ‘‘What’s the matter, Kurtz? Your wife 
been sleeping on your shirt-tail?’? And when Kurtz 
didn’t answer, he went on: 

‘‘Swartz has been looking all over the place for you. 
When you didn’t show up at eight, he started hopping 
around here like a chicken with its head chopped off. 
The ‘big guns’ down in the office jumped all over him this 
morning for not getting out all the deliveries before we 
quit last night. So he’s just peeved. That’s all. It was 
his fault we quit last night, too; I never saw a guy that 
hated to work nights worse than he does. Maybe he 
won’t even say anything to you about being late.’’ 

Kurtz listened until he had finished, and then nodded 
vaguely, at the same time casting a glance around the 
shipping room. Clusters of buyers were bent over the 
tables in the center of the room where the uncrated goods 
were dumped for first inspection. Express men were 
weaving back and forth all over the floor, loaded two- 
wheeled trucks rumbling before them. Someone was 
ripping open a crate with a hammer. Along the parti- 
tion in the rear of the room, a score of old women in black 
aprons were working away, snapping price tags on gar- 
ments. From the other side of the partition, the sound 
of clicking price tag machines arose like a cloud of 
crickets. 
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Kurtz smiled to himself as he recognized the old char- 
acteristic Christmas week bustle and rush and noise, 
the grim faces, flying hands, the sweating foreheads bent 
over tables. He was above all this worry and sweating 
now, safe and aloof. Nothing of trouble or difficulty 
could ever touch him again. Even at that very moment, 
Christ was removing invisible obstacles from his path, 
protecting him, making life easy for him. 

Finally he turned back to his work. He would have 
liked to see Swartz, but the shipping clerk was nowhere 
in sight. He smiled again to himself. Jay watched him 
puzzledly out of the corner of his eye. 

Later in the morning Swartz came in, but was ap- 
parently in too much of a hurry to say anything. He 
stopped short when his eye lighted upon Kurtz, but he 
merely looked at him a second and then raced out of 
the room again, sweat standing on his forehead and a 
great sheaf of invoices waving from his hand. 

At noon Kurtz quickly ate the lunch that Steve had put 
up for him, and hurried down to the 4th floor where they 
sold Bibles. When he came up again with the book in 
his pocket, Jay had gone back to work, and he stole an 
extra minute or two in the men’s washroom, looking at 
what he had bought. It was a small Bible, something 
like the one the fellow had once shown him. It was 
bound in leather, and had a ribbon that hung out of it. 
Before going back to work, he read a few passages in 
it, and was pleased by the strangeness of some of the 
sentences and a certain dignity about their vagueness. 
He felt even more satisfied in that odd sensation of 
Christ’s guardianship when he went back to work. 

While he worked that afternoon, he thought about the 
Bible, and once or twice he slipped out to the washroom 
to look at it again. Several times he was tempted to 
show it to Jay, but was held back by an ignorance of 
how to go about it. It was something, he decided, that 
you had to discover for yourself. Besides, somebody 
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would hand Jay a slip sometime, and then he would be: 
fixed out all right. 

A ‘‘Savior.’’ For no reason at all, the word at that 
instant fitted itself magically into his mind; and there 
it shimmered now as strikingly as it had on the slip when 
he first read it the night before. Someone to watch over 
you and guard youfrom harm. It promised a good deal. 
For instance, supposing he lost his job there in the pack- 
ing room? Nothing to worry about in the least. A simple 
word, and everything would be immediately taken care 
of. Or supposing something should happen to him— in 
some sort of accident, say. Merely a breathed word, and 
all would be right again. By these examples, he made the 
concept so real to himself that he finally felt prompted 
to ask himself what the thing ought to be that he would 
say when the time came. What should the word be that 
he breathed? He didn’t know, but he felt sure that if 
anything were to happen right now in which he would 
need it, the word would come to him without any trouble. 

‘‘Did you know we were going to work tonight till 
9?”? asked Jay. 

Kurtz was jarred from his reverie with a start. He 
looked his shocked surprise as he turned. 

‘‘Work tonight?’’ 

‘*‘Sure—hand me those scissors, will you—we got to 
deliver the goods, you know. That’s the old ery these 
days. Do it or get out. But as long as we get time and 
a half for overtime, I won’t kick. Eh, Kurtz?’’ 

‘‘Who said we were going to work?’’ pursued Kurtz, 
his heart sinking. 

Jay balanced in his hand a bottle of perfume that he 
was about to pack, and inspected it critically before he 
replied. 

‘*Why, Mildred down in the office was telling me on 
the elevator this morning. I don’t know whether Swartz 
knows it or not. You know how he is about working 
nights. It’s his pet peeve.’’ 
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His chuckle was lost upon Kurtz. Here was a situ- 
ation. It made him sick to think of it. Now his words 
of the evening came back to him hauntingly and pain- 
fully. ‘‘I enter into the bargain. I want to sign up 
for this protection, Christ, beginning right now. To- 
morrow night I promise to go over to Bethel Mission 

.’? The words damned him; he had taken an oath. 
Cusiet had fulfilled his share of the bargain, had from 
that very moment settled his protection upon him; was 
protecting him at this very instant. And now he was 
in a fair way to spoil everything, to lose what he had 
gained. He had to go through with it. He had to go 
through with it. 

Something in the repetition of this thought stirred 
him. Then creeping back on slow feet came that new 
climbing emotion of power and invulnerability, for the 
moment shaken, but now sharper and more absorbing 
than ever; an intoxicating presentiment of Christ’s 
watchfulness over his welfare. He felt suddenly strong, 
secure, unassailable; nothing could harm him. He turned 
again to Jay; and this time he smiled. 

‘*T’m just going to step over and ask Swartz,’’ he said. 

Jay stopped and glanced quickly at him, surprise 
mingling with awe. Then he grinned and waved his 
hand with mock benevolence. 

‘‘Sure. Go right ahead. Don’t let me stop you.”’ 

Kurtz hesitated a moment. Then quietly he put down 
the box he was wrapping, and walked over to where 
Swartz was standing by his desk. He could feel Jay’s 
startled eyes upon his back. 

‘‘Swartz,’’ he began. An exquisite consciousness of 
having dared to drop the ‘‘Mr.’’ ran through him. 

Swartz looked up, at first as though a little dazed by 
all the dashing around he had been doing. Then he 
blinked once and snapped: 

‘*Well, what do you want!’’ 

Kurtz felt as safe from the irritation in this threat- 
ening retort as if he had been invisible. He smiled back. 
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‘‘Are we going to work tonight?’’ 

Swartz paused and looked suddenly attentive. 

‘Who said we was?’’ 

“Oh, I just heard it. I don’t know how true—’’ 

‘We haven’t worked yet, and we aren’t going to be- 
gin!’’ interposed Swartz sharply. Something in his 
own words seemed to catch up his anger, to work him 
into a hurried wrath. He wheeled from Kurtz and 
marched indignantly out to a wide space in the aisle 
near his desk. Kurtz had a swift impression that Swartz’s 
mad sweating and swearing around had finally driven 
him out of his senses. 

Everybody in the room looked up from his work. 
Though they gave no appearance of it, they all practiced 
the common habit of keeping one eye cocked upon the 
‘‘boss.’? Not a movement that Swartz made escaped 
them. Even the old women in black aprons along the 
back partition looked up now in surprise. 

Swartz’s voice seemed touched with his hysteria, 
trembling a little on the high notes. ‘‘We are not going 
to work tonight. I’m running this department, and what 
I say, goes. I don’t give a damn if the whole store 
works; when six o’clock comes, we quit!’’ He paused. 
‘*Tt’s getting to be a fine note when you can’t even get 
out of working on Christmas Eve.’’ He looked almost 
tearful as he pronounced these last words. ‘‘What I 
say, goes; and I don’t care if the whole store—!’’ He 
was beginning all over again when a shadow fell across 
the doorway of the shipping room. Heads all over the 
room ducked quickly. Swartz, sensing something wrong, 
turned around slowly, a little red and hesitant. 

It was not as bad as they had expected; it was only the 
vice president’s secretary. He was not a young man; he 
was an old man, who walked as if he were bending over 
backwards. Seeing who it was, Swartz relaxed, and the 
heads around the room began floating up again. The 
vice president’s secretary spoke very slowly and pre- 
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cisely. He had worked his way up in the firm from stock 
boy. 

‘‘T came up to tell you, Mr. Swartz, that the shipping 
department is not to work tonight. The city delivery will 
keep open, but the shipping room will close.’’ He em- 
phasized his words as if he expected them to be ques- 
tioned, and after a sweeping glance around the room, 
departed the way he had come. 

Swartz looked immensily vindicated, but said nothing. 
Kurtz went back to work. He felt at ease again, and 
that was enough. The way which his courage had per- 
formed under fire seemed a working exhibition of 
Christ’s capacity to help him. He felt satisfied and 
pleased as he rejoined Jay at the bench. 

A wide spaciousness seemed to pour into him as he 
worked; and to flood him with trembling ecstasy, especi- 
ally whenever he happened to think of one of the phrases 
on the slip. The phrase ‘‘Be on the side of the angels’’ 
was one of those he didn’t entirely understand, but there 
was something exciting and tantalizing about it, and it 
had a connection that aroused his interest. Edging the 
balcony on the first floor downstairs where the store’s 
glee club sang carols every afternoon during Christmas 
week were a lot of cardboard angels. Some of them, 
he remembered, were pictured with long slim trumpets. 
Each wore an ankle length white robe and flew with his 
feet pressed tightly together. They had yellow hair, 
and their pink cheeks were rounded over their trumpets. 
As his thoughts ran on, they became a cloud, wheeling 
along and glinting white and yellow in a certain rich 
way. They were all mixed with shadows, their soft 
wings looming close and then slicing sharply into the 
dark. He thought of them so intently that they began 
to swell out of shape in his mind. When he realized this, 
he stopped, a little uneasy over the size they had become. 
After that, he contented himself with the frequent as- 
surance that he would take a good look at the angels on 
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the balcony railing when he went downstairs after work 
that evening. 

It was late in the afternoon, about 4:30, and Jay was 
helping wrap up a set of chinaware, when Swartz’s 
telephone started to jangle. Swartz was out by the 
freight elevator, checking over some goods on a truck 
with one of the delivery men, and when the phone rang, 
he had to stop his work and come all the way back in to 
the shipping room. When he slammed the receiver 
down, he looked around him exasperatedly until his eye 
fell on Kurtz. Then he grabbed up the invoices he had 
put down to answer the phone and started out toward 
the elevator again where the truck driver was waiting 
for him, shouting back over his shoulder as he went out 
the door: 

‘‘Number 71 blankets down to second floor, Kurtz. 
And hurry it up. Tell them we don’t know where the 
stock kid is, and to stop their cussed yapping!’’ 

Kurtz remembered nodding at the time, but when he 
had finished with the chinaware, he found to his per- 
plexity that he couldn’t recall what it had been that 
Swartz told him to do. He was still hesitating when 
Jay looked up and grinned at him: 

‘*You better get going after them blankets before old 
Swartz comes back. That’s all I got to say. He’s on 
the warpath this afternoon.”’’ 

Kurtz turned to him. He remembered now that it 
was blankets. 

‘You don’t know what size he said, do you?’’ 

‘71, I think,’’ said Jay, cutting off a piece of twine. 

Kurtz nodded and went back to the stock rooms. They 
were on the same floor, just back of the shipping room; 
so that when stock was taken down to the different de- 
partments, it had to be wheeled out through the shipping 
room to reach the freight elevator. He took a two 
wheeled truck with him, and went into the aisle of 
shelves where the blankets, linens, and fabrics were 
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stored. He could smell the blankets, a thick, fuzzy smell 
that mingled with smells from other parts of the stock 
rooms. There was a stifled odor of perfumes and 
scented soaps from the drug and notion shelves on the 
left. 

He wasn’t very familiar with the stock rooms, and 
it took him a while to find the right blankets. But finally 
he spied what he thought he was looking for on the top 
shelf. He clambered up, holding on to the shelves, and 
saw that the carton was marked 71. Next there was the 
problem of getting it down. It was a big box, too heavy 
to lift, but if he gave it a pull and let it topple to the floor, 
it wouldn’t hurt anything, because there was nothing in 
it to break. He reached up with one hand and gave the 
carton a sharp tug. 

The next instant he felt the hand still clutching the 
shelf slip, and there was a momentary sensation of fall- 
ing. As he sprawled over backwards, the carton seemed 
to leap majestically from the shelf to the upper part of 
his chest, and in that position, to ride calmly down to the 
floor. Directly below him in the aisle was a large wooden 
crate, and as he fell, his head struck its sharp edge. 
Instantly a loaded plume of white fire spurted up like a 
released branch, and for a moment, kept up a casual 
bobbing in his darkened head. He struck the floor softly, 
as if he were being careful not to make a noise, striking 
first on his side and then collapsing flat upon his back, 
the demonic carton retaining its placid seat upon his 
chest by leaning against the shelves to the right. The 
crash on the head spilled his thoughts in all directions, 
and for a moment after he again became conscious of 
things around him, he felt too weak to think. The shelves 
on both sides of the aisle appeared to lean over him and 
look back down in a faintly puzzled way as he looked up 
at them. But as his thoughts came slowly back to him, 
he began to study the skylights in the roof above, and 
to think of Christ. 
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It seemed plain to him that the time was now at hand. 
He closed his eyes and waited. 

Patience, confidence, and faith in what would in a 
moment ensue flooded him to his finger tips, stirring up 
a placid rapture in his breast. He could feel the Bible 
in his pocket, pressing encouragingly against his leg, and 
assuring him of what he already knew: that in a very 
few moments the weight upon his chest would be released, 
and the carton would slip with a plump sound to the 
floor—or perhaps float to the shelf above. He wondered 
if he would see Christ standing over him if he opened 
his eyes. The thought caused his heart to pound a 
little frightenedly, and he lay very still, closing his eyes 
so tightly that a compressed buzzing set up in his ears. 
He clenched his hands and waited, holding his breath. 

Christ had marked him out for His protection. The 
bargain he had struck with Christ the night before, the 
knock at the door in answer, the flashing intuition of 
strength and impregnability that had followed, all went 
through his mind again. It made him know; it made 
him happy and satisfied. 

All this time, however, the carton was scarcely getting 
any lighter. It seemed to be alive, to be rolling slyly 
about on his chest, pursuing the air out of all the crevices 
of his lungs into which it had retreated. There was a 
throbbing congested feeling in his head, as if his brain 
were packed with blood. He felt that any minute his 
temples would burst and the blood spring out in twin 
streams, like horns. A dull pounding began at the base 
of his neck; it grew to a knocking that he could hear. 
But he didn’t think about getting up yet. It seemed 
all right. In a few moments it would be all right. He 
waited. 

Sweat began to shine on his upturned face. He 
clenched his hands still tighter. In a moment’s inspira- 
tion he murmured a few words, such as ‘‘Savior,’’ 
‘‘Christ,’’ and ‘‘angels,’’? not knowing but that one of 
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them might hasten the deed a little. But there was no 
response. Finally he began counting to himself, saying: 
‘¢When I get to five, the carton will roll off.’’ But he 
counted to several fives, and nothing happened. He 
couldn’t stand it much longer. He felt his patience 
ebbing away. 

Far off someplace, he could hear a telephone ringing; 
it had been ringing for years. Every year he woke up, 
and it was still ringing. His head was leaping now, 
seeming to throw his,whole body about at each throb, 
and riding on the pulses was a voice which he knew as 
a strange matter of course to be Swartz’s—‘‘Good God! 
Do I have to do it myself . . . do I have to do it 
myself . . . do it myself . . .!’? Suddenly his 
senses ceased spinning, and everything’ melted down 
into the steady sound of the voice. The voice for a 
moment seemed to be inside him. He opened his eyes 
and relaxed his clenched hands slowly. 

When he had fallen, one arm had wedged between his 
body and the shelves, but the other was free; and now 
with this free arm he struck out and tumbled the carton 
from his chest to the floor. Then with the weight re- 
moved, he straightened out, drew a long sobbing breath, 
and struggled to his feet. A choking welt seemed to 
lie burning in his throat, and his face was stiff with tears. 
His head was thumping and his back ached sickeningly. 
For a moment he stood there, sobbing quietly, hot waves 
of anger gushing over him and then draining weakly 
away, leaving him trembling. Unnoticed, the distant 
voice of Swartz ran on and on, wearily rising and fall- 
ing, rising and falling. 








TWO POEMS 


By Geneva STEPHENSON 
DELILAH IN THE DARKNESS 


His work is done, done for the day. He sits 

In the hot dark, — but that’s not new for him; 
He works in darkness, sweats in agony, 

Takes cursings, beatings, insults made more dread 
By blindness — but another day is done. 

Does he then curse me? By and by a breeze 

Up from the river, will remind him of 

The close still nights we spent on the high roof 
Looking at stars that quivered with the heat, 
The while I tried to teach their names to him, 
Great throbbing creature with his heavy arm, 
Never too warm for me, about me thrown. 

See where a red star trails a tragic are 

Falling from glory . . . so he fell, my Ares. 
He was so strong, but like a kingly cat 

That’s moved by cunning only. In his mind 
Were childish fears, and tribal reverences 

That kept him from great manhood. I did not 
Betray him as their fierce scribes write of me. 

I thought to rid his mind of one fixed fear, 
Would make him man complete; so, while he lay 
Like a huge god, his face against my knee, 

I cut his strange black beauty from his head, 
And calling out his enemies had come, 

Shook him awake, to see him strangle all, 

And with them the one fear that made him weak, 
So he were god at last, as well as child, 

And husband . . . but he stood and let them take him, 
Like a dead oak, the while I, stunned and witless 
Beneath the look he gave me, never stirred. 
They called me patriot in the hour they stabbed 
His eyes with heated rods, his strange dark eyes 
That were slow till a passion made them burn with red. 
They say he’s frightful, an Hephaestus now. 
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I dare not go to see, but what of that? 

He never leaves me. Closer to my heart 

Than unborn child, I feel the weight of him, 
Hour after hour. I have never been alone, 
And never shall be. Oh my love, my child, 

Do you not feel my breast beneath your cheek? 


SAMSON ALONE 


I shall not sleep awhile. I hear these slaves 
Breathe like spent horses on a hopeless field, 

And that’s the boy, I think, who cries and moans 
Like a torn woman. How my arms shake. Chains 
That weight them still were kindness. These same hands 
That tore the thunderous lion, cramp and crack 
From the mill bar, but my eyes burn no more. 
How often in the dusk her tender fingers 

Slipped lightly over them, across my cheek, 

And through the hair that cursed me from my youth. 
I think she laughed at it, but not aloud. 

Delilah in the dusk, like a still lily 

I came on in the forest all alone, 

Delilah, with a name like to her laughter, 

Delilah, in the dusk, strange, beautiful 

And mystic, like a lake that drinks the stars 

And imitates the clouds with its white foam, 
Playful without, but dark and still within; 

Strange more than all, most beautiful and strange. 
She fears the summer storms. Is she alone 

What time my arms would hide her in my breast? 
What forest scented hair she had, what being 

Like a closed rose that moves within the grasp! 

I have felt her every night lie on this stone 

And press against me with her tenderness, 

Hands on my cheek and shoulders, on my eyes 

And on my throat the fullness of her lips. 
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Now I am blind, I always see her face; 

So they most blessed me, meaning me most pain. 
She does not come, and that is well, I think, 
For I have heard Jehovah in the wind, 

And I shall find a way, I know not how, 

To answer Him at last with a revenge 

More terrible than blindness on these men 
Who come at one in companies, and whip 

The chained slave, and make gods of fish. 

My hair grows long, I feel it, inch by inch. 

And my grip tears the bar, but they are dull. 
The day will come, I know not when, but soon, 
When God and I shall smite these laughers still. 








JOHN CHARLEY’S FATHER 


By Rosert GaTEs 


One afternoon I sat upon my bench, 

Thinking of all the strong men I had met, 

And watched John Charley reach across and set 
The table-bolts and pull the socket-wrench. ; 
The afternoon was close and hot, and sweat . 
Ran down his face and streaked the smears of dirt, 
And as he moved, his torn and faded shirt 

Clung to the muscles where the cloth was wet. 


I saw the muscles swell beneath his sleeve 
As I had never seen man’s flesh before. 

It was a curious thing, and something more 
Of irony than I could then believe, 
That as I watched John Charley’s shoulder heave : 
A bent old man came tottering through the door. 
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MR. PEMBERTON AND LADIES 


By Louise ForsytH 


‘Good morning, Mr. Pemberton.’’ An alert young 
woman, hatless, smartly dressed, a sheaf of clipped pa- 
pers in her hand, gave him a quick glancing smile as she 
passed his counter. 

‘“‘Good morning, Miss Todd,’’ returned Mr. Pember- 
ton, bowing. He liked Miss Todd; there were even mo- 
ments when he liked her very much indeed. If she was 
late in appearing, as was the case today, he noticed it; 
in fact, not until after their customary interchange of 
matinal greetings did he feel entirely himself. 

Conscious of an agreeable inner warmth, he turned to 
answer the telephone, which had just rung. ‘‘Come up 
to see me tonight, Perry,’’ said Rose Carter’s contralto 
voice; ‘‘I want to talk with you.”’ 

‘‘Very well,’’ assented Mr. Pemberton, carefully not 
using her name; ‘‘I’ll be pleased to.”’ 

‘‘Date?’’ suggested Nicky Blumenthal, smirking. 

Without replying, Mr. Pemberton looked through him 
as if he had been crystal and went back to his customer, 
a slender woman in Russian sables and a silver cloche. 

‘“‘I’m sorry to have been interrupted, madame. No, 
that is not Irish linen; it is Italian. We no longer im- 
port all our linens from Ireland.’’ Mr. Pemberton spoke 
with his usual nicety of enunciation, leaning slightly for- 
ward across the broad mahogany counter. He smiled, 
also slightly, as the lady lifted dark eyes that encoun- 
tered his. In them he noted, pleasurably, the look of 
surprised interest that he often observed in women’s 
eyes. He laid a caressing hand on the creamy fabric he 
was displaying. ‘‘ You see it has no lustre, but the texture 
is admirable.”’’ 

The lady hesitated, seemed to shrug off a preoccupa- 
tion, finally attached her interest to the matter of her 
purchase. 
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‘‘Perhaps after all I’d better not have the tablecloths 
especially made for me,’’ she said. ‘‘ Will you show me 
some that are already embroidered?’’ 

‘‘Certainly, madame.’’ Mr. Pemberton pronounced 
the latter word with so exact a balancing of its syllables 
as almost to restore it to its native French. He opened 
a drawer, selected a number of tablecloths, and placed 
them before his customer, one might almost say his 
client. 

And now his artistry — for it was nothing less — dis- 
played itself. One after another he unfolded the exqui- 
site linens — embroidered, lace-inset, or patterned in the 
the most delicate devices of the loom. They were his 
richest wares and he treated them with due respect. 
Draping a dinner-cloth over an upheld arm, he arranged 
the sumptuous folds as skillfully and tenderly as a 
mother adjusts her daughter’s wedding-train. 

Gravely he invited, with a turn of the head, a favor- 
able comment and again he met the lady’s eyes. 

‘“Yes — yes,’’ she breathed delightedly ; ‘‘that last one 
is perfect. I’ll take it and — oh yes, three of the smaller 
ones too.’’ A slight flush had risen in her cheeks. 

‘‘Very well, madame.’’ Mr. Pemberton reached for 
his order-pad. ‘‘Shall I charge them?’’ 

‘*Yes, please, to Mrs. George Mannering.’’ She gave 
the address. 

‘¢Thank you, Mrs. Mannering. I will see that they are 
sent at once.”’ 

‘‘T thank you,’’ said she, drawing on her gloves. 
‘*You’ve helped me very much.’’ She nodded in friendly 
fashion and walked away. 

Mr. Pemberton breathed a satisfied sigh. The trans- 
action had been precisely to his liking, for in the whole 
course of it, not a word had been said about money. 
Such superb indifference to cost lifted the entire affair 
to a plane where he too seldom found himself. 

He had made an important sale to a charming woman 
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with whom he had had the pleasure of talking for fifteen 
or twenty minutes. It was almost as if he had met her 
socially. Furthermore they had had something interest- 
ing to talk about, which is more than can be said of all 
encounters in drawing-rooms. 

Fortified by so agreeable an incident, Mr. Pemberton 
faced the remainder of the day’s routine with even more 
than his usual good humor. Although no second Mrs. 
Mannering appeared, he did not find it hard to interest 
himself in each successive shopper. He selected a 
luncheon-set for a near-sighted old lady to send as a 
Christmas gift to her daughter in Honolulu, helped an 
anxious bride choose the monogram for her best napkins, 
searched the remnant-pile until he found the precise 
length of stuff which a thrifty housewife required for new 
bathroom curtains. 

Now and then, while waiting for these ladies to make 
up their minds, his thoughts turned to Rose Carter and 
her telephone-call. Rose was a girl he had known at 
home, down in Virginia. She had come up to New York 
with a few hundred dollars, found a position with one of 
the better shops before the last of it was spent, and was 
now a buyer for her firm. She made trips to Paris and 
London, wore excellent clothes, had a little apartment. 

It occurred to Mr. Pemberton that she might be in 
difficulty with her landlord; there had been, he recalled, 
some objection to re-decorating her living-room. Per- 
haps he could help her. 

At six minutes past five, he came out of the salesman’s 
coat-room, and drawing on his second-best grey mocha 
gloves, made his way from a side entrance of the great 
shop round the corner to Fifth Avenue. It was shorter 
to go two or three blocks on the cross-street and proceed 
northward to his boarding-house. But Mr. Pemberton 
preferred the Avenue. 

He strolled in leisurely, late-afternoon fashion up the 
glittering street, occasionally pausing before a shop win- 
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dow to admire the silken splendor of a Chinese rug or 
savour the quality of a string of perfectly sphered pearls. 

It had been a clear sparkling autumn day. Now, be- 
tween the towers of a huge hotel a few blocks distant, the 
sky showed saffron with sunset, although directly over 
Mr. Pemberton’s head it was still as intensely blue as the 
sky of the Riviera. In the keen brilliant light, objects 
emerged with a definiteness peculiarly American. 

Mr. Pemberton felt exhilarated. This was his favor- 
ite moment. He stepped more briskly, head up and chin 
in, delighted to feel himself a part of the gay well-dressed 
throng crowding close to the double stream of flashing 
motors that swept up and down the street. He met 
lovely laughing women hugging themselves in rich furs, 
their silken tinted legs moving with almost the rhythmic 
sprightliness of a dance. Everything was so gay, so 
brightly colored, so saturated with youth. 

The window of a flower-shop, vivid with bloom, at- 
tracted him, and again he was reminded of Rose Carter. 
He went in and emerged with a smallish box, unwrapped, 
bearing the florist’s very expensive name. 

At Fifty-ninth Street he gave General Sherman’s 
proud-stepping gold horse a regretful glance and turned 
reluctantly eastward. Ten minutes later he was mount- 
ing to the stoop of his perfectly respectable boarding- 
house. Mrs. Johnson, his landlady, was just coming out. 
She dropped her handkerchief. 

‘‘Oh thank you, Mr. Pemberton!’’ Her teeth, nearly 
all gold, glittered at him. She put her head a little to 
one side as she purred, ‘‘D’you know Norma Talmadge’s 
new picture’s released tonight? I was readin’ about it 
in the Sunday Times. Any evenin’ you feel like havin’ 
a Dutch treat, Mr. Pemberton — ”’ 

‘‘T have an engagement tonight, Mrs. Johnson,’’ re- 
plied her paying guest, not at all crushingly. Mrs. John- 
son, like himself, came from Virginia, and she could cook. 


a re Re 
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He had no notion of offending her. ‘‘Perhaps some other 
time — ”’ 

‘‘Oh thank you, Mr. Pemberton!’’ She passed him 
where he stood hat in hand and went slowly down the 
steps. ‘‘Such a gentleman,’’ she sighed. She glanced 
upward; the gentleman had disappeared. She turned 
her back on the negro waitress peering out of the front 
basement window, folded her handkerchief with tender- 
ness, and slipped it inside her black satin bodice. . 

Mr. Pemberton had a very nice room and bath on the 
second floor. He slept on an opened-out davenport, 
heaped during the day with more or less deceptive sofa- 
cushions, and kept all his intimate appliances in the bath- 
room. In the outer room there was not so much as a 
hair-brush to be seen. 

Long lace curtains draped the two windows; between 
them stood a square mahogany table with a brass-bowled 
lamp. Over the mantel hung a large framed print show- 
ing a brook, a bridge, and a group of unemphatic willow 
trees. Ranged along the mantel-shelf were some of Mr. 
Pemberton’s own possessions: a silver cigar-box which 
had belonged to his father, a photograph of his mother 
at fifty (very hard and handsome in a velvet dress with a 
lace fichu) and a wood-encased clock that kept excellent 
time. Beginning in front of the clock and curving in a 
long procession to the very end of the shelf was Mr. 
Pemberton’s collection of elephants; they were carved 
out of various substances — wood, ivory, jade — and 
represented the effort and interest of years. 

On this particular afternoon, Mr. Pemberton came 
briskly into the room, switched on the lights, and picking 
up a vase from the table, went into the bathroom. A 
moment later he brought it back filled with half-open 
roses. He hoped she would like them; Butterfly was her 
favorite, but these were Ophelia. Still, the color was 
much the same. He hung up his ulster, pulled down the 
shades and dressed for dinner. 
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Only since the death of his mother, three years before, 
had Mr. Pemberton enjoyed his present comfortable 
quarters. So long as he had her to support, they had 
occupied two small back rooms on the third floor, where 
she spent her discontented days in knitting white wool 
shawls which neither she nor anyone else was ever seen 
to wear, and in serving an occasional cup of tea to ladies 
as melancholy and dissatisfied as herself. 

Mr. Pemberton had been a good son. Not only did he 
maintain his mother in complete idleness for more than 
twenty years, but he never failed to draw out her chair 
at the table, to remember her birthday with flowers, or to 
rise when she entered a room. He couldn’t marry nor 
belong to a club nor go away on summer vacations. Yet 
it never occurred to him, or to his mother either, that he 
was doing anything more than his plain duty. Perhaps 
he wasn’t. 

When she died, he had missed her very much. It took 
some time to pay the doctor and the undertaker, but when 
these obligations were at last discharged, he drew a long 
breath of relief and moved down to the second floor. His 
salary, so inadequate for two, was ample for one. He 
began to look about him, cultivate a few friendships, go 
out now and then of an evening. 

More often than not, he went to see Rose Carter. 
Many were the Sunday night suppers he helped her pre- 
pare in her box of a kitchenette. Once in a while he took 
her out to dinner and the movies afterward; occasionally, 
on holidays, they indulged in excursions to Westchester 
or Asbury Park. But best of all he enjoyed a quiet chat 
and smoke in Rose’s comfortable living-room, and that 
was what he was anticipating tonight. 

As he tied his dark-blue tie before the bathroom mir- 
ror, he scrutinized his reflection with unusual care. 
There was a good deal of silver around his temples and 
the lines of his charming smile were becoming fixed. His 
handsome, distinguished features and well-carried head 
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made him look like an actor, and this effect was intensi- 
fied by a mobile play of expression. Especially in profile, 
Mr. Pemberton would have looked well on the screen. 

At half-past eight, when he rang the bell of Rose’s 
apartment, there was a moment’s delay. He stood quite 
still, knowing exactly how she would look in her light 
dress when she should fling open the door and hold out 
both hands to him. She would laugh in her half-tender, 
half-mocking fashion, say in her lovely drawling South- 
ern voice, almost like a darky mammy’s, ‘‘Oh, Perry, 
why are you so late?’’ and drag him in to the big deep- 
cushioned chair in front of the gas-log. It had happened 
just like that, so many times. 

The door opened. Rose, straight and still in a dark 
frock, held it with one hand and gave him the other. 
Her hand was cold. ‘‘Come in, Perry,’’ she said. He 
followed her into the living-room, rather inadequately 
lighted by a violet-shaded lamp. Smiling, he offered his 
flowers. 

No little scream of delight, no hop-and-skip to find a 
bowl, no eestatic clasping of hands as she leaned her face 
down to the fragrance of the satin surfaces. Instead she 
merely said thank you, opened the box, and pulling some 
half-faded daffodils out of a jar, set his roses in their 
place. The whole affair was over in half a minute. 

Strangely-chilled, Mr. Pemberton sat down, but did not 
lean easily and securely back in his chair. He was be- 
ginning to feel thoroughly discomforted. Rose had 
curled herself into the far corner of the davenport and 
sat with her head bent, pleating a chiffon handkerchief. 
What had come over her? Neither spoke. Finally Mr. 
Pemberton was driven to remark on the beauty of the 
weather, a subject they had never before had time to 
discuss. 

Rose agreed that it was a fine night — that is, so far as 
she had observed. She hadn’t been out to dinner. Mr. 
Pemberton became alarmed. The consumption of food, 
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good food, at regular intervals, had always been one of 
Rose’s strong points. She must be ill. He waited, not 
knowing what to say or do. At last, ‘‘ You telephoned,’’ 
he suggested in the gentlest tone. She took it up. 

‘‘T’d never have done it in business hours, if I hadn’t 
had something on meh mind.’’ 

‘‘T’m sure you wouldn’t,’’ he agreed. ‘‘Can’t you tell 
me what it is? You seemed to want to, this morning.”’ 

Rose unwound her legs and sat up. She reached for a 
cigarette-box. As Mr. Pemberton came toward her with 
a lighted match, she looked up into his face. 

‘‘Perry, I’m going to get married,’’ she said. 

Mr. Pemberton dropped the match. He stood helpless, 
dumb, staring at her, lips slightly apart. His world 
rocked. 

Rose stamped out a tiny flame at the edge of the rug, 
put up a hand and pulled him all too easily down beside 
her. 

‘‘There, that’s over,’’ she said on a deep breath. 
‘Somehow I just hated to tell you.”’ 

Mr. Pemberton pulled himself together. ‘‘You don’t 
mean you aren’t happy?”’ he inquired solicitously. 

‘‘T don’t know whether I’m happy or not.’’ She 
laughed nervously. ‘‘I’m excited. Maybe when the ex- 
citement dies down, I’ll know. But of cou’se by that time 
it’ll be too late to do anything about it.’’ 

Mr. Pemberton was puzzled. No fiancée having con- 
fided in him before, he had no experience to aid him in 
dealing with the situation. Moreover he was increasingly 
aware of an unfamiliar dull ache somewhere inside him: 
it was not poignant like pain, rather it resembled the 
loss of some faculty that he had hitherto enjoyed and was 
now suddenly deprived of. He could hear and see, doubt- 
less taste and smell, as well as ever, but something im- 
portant had happened to him. He became aware that 
Rose was speaking. 
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‘¢ on shipboard, a year ago. We got in the habit of 
walking a mile round the deck together every morning. 
I forgot how many times round it was. He told me a lot 
about Cairo. He said I’d like living there.’’ 

‘*Cairo — Cairo — ’’ repeated Mr. Pemberton. ‘‘ Why, 
that’s in Egypt!’’ 

“‘Just so. Didn’t I tell you he’s an English broker 
with an office in Cairo?’’ 

‘‘Maybe I wasn’t listening,’’ said Mr. Pemberton 
miserably. Something had indeed gone wrong. With an 
immense effort he collected his faculties, such as they 
were, and asked in a choked voice, 

‘*Rose, are you telling me you’re going away — going 
off to Egypt where I’ll never see you, with a strange man 
— married to him?’’ 

She nodded. There were tears in her eyes. 

‘*Yes, that’s just what I’m telling you. It would be 
worse, wouldn’t it, if I weren’t married to him?’’ 

‘‘T suppose so.’’ Mr. Pemberton’s utterance was a 
mere groan. He leaned his elbows on his knees and his 
head on his hands. ‘‘Though I don’t know as it would be 
much harder on me.’’ 

A curious expression, suggestive both of laughter and 
of tears, flitted across Rose Carter’s face. Her eyebrows 
lifted whimsically. She leaned forward beside Mr. Pem- 
berton, her shoulder just brushing his. 

‘‘Perry,’’ she said in a shaking voice, ‘‘you’re all 
alone. I’m sure you’re lonely. Why don’t you get mar- 
ried too?”’ 

At the words, a last flash of youth shot up in Mr. 
Pemberton. His head lifted, his face flushed, his eyes 
shone. A close-up at that instant would have made his 
fortune on the screen. Words trembled on his lips. 

‘‘Rose — Rose Carter—I love you—TI’ve always 
loved you. I’ve only just found it out. Don’t go away. 
Stay with me, Rose. Stay here at home with me.’’ 
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Why didn’t he give voice to these things that almost 
uttered themselves? There was a true emotion behind 
them — pushing them out of his mouth — but he closed 
his lips sternly on the struggling phrases and they died 
before they were born. 

Most likely it was the memory of the bondage from 
which he had been so lately freed — the sordid counting 
of every penny — the impossibility of ever doing a gen- 
erous impulsive act — the continual dread of want — the 
misery —the fear. Alone, he could face life. But with 
a woman to protect, even a woman like Rose — no, it was 
unthinkable. He was a Virginian; he couldn’t let a 
woman work if she belonged to him. 

It was indeed the end. He got up, stiffly, like an ageing 
man. Without replying to her question, ‘‘I hope you’ll 
be very happy, dear,’’ he said. 

She turned away, her lips shut tight on a sob, holding 
out her hand to him. He caught and kissed it. Somehow 
he got out of the room. 


‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Pemberton.’’ It was the begin- 
ning of another day. 

‘‘Oh good-morning, Miss Todd,’’ said Mr. Pemberton 
with his grave smile. A bubble of joy shot up from the 
depths of his consciousness and broke in sparkles of 
light on the surface. He liked Miss Todd. 





BOSEN’S GIRL 
By V. VALERIE GATES 


They said, ‘‘She be an ill-starred child.’’ 
They said, ‘‘I hearn her pa was wild, 
And what is more, her ma afore her 
Went dancin’ on the night she bore her. 
From folks that’s so defiled 

There'll be an ill-starred child.’’ 


They said, ‘‘She be a pretty one.”’ 

They said, ‘‘Her hair’s alike the sun. 

But bean’t her frock too scant a bit? 
She’s a mite too tall for the like of it.’’ 
They sniffed and said, ‘‘A few years run, 
She’ll be a wanton one.’’ 


And so she grew and came to wear 
A face far more than passing fair. 
Full score of country lovers came, 
But still she kept her father’s name. 
Folks would look at her and stare. 
They said, ‘‘She’s fashioned rare.’’ 


Their idle tongues still wagged and said, 
‘*She’s got wild notions in her head.’’ 
And then he came. His eyes were fire. 
She had known little of desire. 
A frost fell on the night they fled. 
‘*She was an ill-starred child,’”’ they said. 











THE SEVENTH SEAL 
By W. E. Barp 


No, stranger, the cotton was mighty sorry again this 
year, mighty sorry. I’ll not be wantin’ to buy a cyar, 
no siree. Thet old hack over yonder will be good 
enough fer me, I reckon, an’ you an’ me won’t be 
hyar much longer nohow. 


(He paused to wipe the buttermilk from his mouth; 
His eyes were kindled with a burning message. 
The man upon the doorstep moved uneasily.) 


Stranger, did ye know a great calamity air so nigh that 
hits black wings air now a-flappin’ us in the face? 
The prophet Daniel an’ the Revelations both hev 
spoke of hit as bein’ when the seventh seal air 
opened. 

The ones thet hev been opened hed horses fer to go with 
them, but there air no horses with the ones to come. 

What were the four, yesay? . . . The first, hit was a 
white horse, white fer Holiness. 


(His prophetic eyes burned in the visitor’s soul like twin 
balls of fire.) 


The second was a red horse, jest like as though he 
tramped in blood, don’t ye see? Thet was the War 
thet drug so many of our boys away from home to 
die in Yurup. 


(His hot breath fanned the visitor’s cheek.) 


Then lo, a black horse! Thet was the Judgment on the 
Nations, like when God’s finger wrote upon the wall 
when old King Lazarus feasted with his concu- 
bines — 

Thou air weighed in the balances an’ air found wanting. 
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(With outstretched fingers he traced the dread words in 
the air, then pointed up as though he would pro- 
nounce the doom of the one he gazed upon.) 


Then last was a pale horse, color of a corpse that hed 
begun to mortify. Thet was the Pestilence that 
caused more to bite the dust than all the shot an’ 
poison gas. We called hit the floo. 


Now this here cotton, hits the staple of the world. The 
world must hev cotton or hits mills will stop. So 
God, he taken the failure of our cotton crop to point 
us to the calamity thet our sins hev brung on us. 

D’ye see them cyars a-passin’ to an’ fro like chapparal 
birds a-runnin’ on the road? 

Now see hyar— See those airyplanes like lizards flyin’ 
through the air? 

Ken ye wonder thet God has lost his patience with us 
with goin’s-on like thet? 

First off there was the boll weevil, an’ he stung the 
squares an’ tender bolls so they fell off. Then came 
the bollworm burrowin’ in the boll to destroy the 
crop. Then the leafworm stripped the foli’ge off an’ 
the cotton died. Then the root rot caused the cotton 
to die in patches — Look at thet field over yonder. 

Stranger, the time air most hyar fer the seventh seal to 
be opened. A greater calamity than the world has 
ever seed air a-comin’ an’ hits black wings air 
a-flappin’ you an’ me in the face. 


(He paused to wipe the buttermilk from his mouth. 

The automobile salesman did not wait to mumble a fare- 
well, but passing through the gate, he heard the 
quavering old voice following him: 

I’ll not be wantin’ to buy a cyar. Thet old hack air good 
enough fer me, an’ you an’ me won’t be hyar much 
longer, nohow.) 








WORDS WITH PICTURES TIED TO THEM 
By H. Gorpon Hayes 


‘‘CORROBORATING”’ 


My father’s holiest of temples was a school-house, 

And nothing so important as our attendance there. 

When the weather was bad, he hitched up the team and 
took us. 





One morning when the cold was very bitter, 
We drove silently and swiftly. 
As we turned north at the Jeffry corner, 
The sharp wind cut our cheeks, 
And the snow creaked under the runners of the sleigh. 
My brother said, 
‘*You can tell it’s cold by the screaking of the snow.”’ 
And Pa asked, 
‘¢You don’t need corroborating evidence, do you?’’ 
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‘“‘MUCH OBLIGED FOR THE RIDE”’ 


One afternoon my brother and I walked along the road 
On the way home from Haraways. 
A neighbor in a wagon, with two sets of side-boards on 
the box, 
Caught up with us. 
‘‘Dju want a ride?’’ he asked, 
And stopped the team. 
Without a word we climbed on the lock 
In front of the rear wheel, 
And he pulled us over the high side-boards. 
He didn’t talk to us. 
When he came to the corner, 
He stopped and let us down. 
My brother said, as he had heard men say, 
‘*Much obliged for the ride.”’ 
The man grinned in a strange sad way. 
We turned and walked away embarrassed. 
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“HAWGS” AND ‘‘HOGS’”’ 


A big fat man, dressed resplendently, came to our place 
one day. 

He had lithe-boned, nervous horses, nickel-plated harness, . 

And a dainty rig, with rubber tires, and trimmed with 
cane about the seat. 

He asked if we had hogs or other stock to sell. 

He spoke these words with what I came to know as a 
short o. 

This seemed strange to me, as they were always hawgs 
and stawk to us. 





‘“WARDROBB’”’ 


Ma was very sick the winter I was four. 

We children went to stay at Wyatts, 

A half-mile north, over on the other road. 
Tom was a genial gruffish soul. 

He showed us how to fold our pancakes, 

Which were as big as dinner plates, 

Over bits of butter and let them melt, 

Before we put the sorghum on. 

We played with dominoes, which were new to me. 
And he made us fear the wardrobe, 

By threatening to put us in it when we were bad. 
Once he gave us an awful fright. 

He took Wib by the collar 

And started toward the stairway 

To put him in this place of evil portent. 





I had no notion what a wardrobe was, 
And didn’t know for years. 
We had closets. 














LOAFER 


By E.reanor BARNHART CAMPBELL 


He was thinking of the lumber-yard as he had known 
it, years before. Say, it was a grand sight in those days! 
None of your tipsy, ramshackle woodpiles then, nor rows 
of dirty shacks about to tumble into the water; not even 
a sign of the everlasting stack of rusty scrap-iron spill- 
ing all over the place; nothing but great piles of new 
lumber towering straight as skyscrapers for over a mile 
along each side of the river. Often, at quitting time, they 
made jagged shadows that reached clear across to the 
other bank. And the fresh, clean smell of wood and saw- 
dust, the exciting big jams and log rolling tourneys every 
spring, even the incessant whang and whirr of the saw- 
mills, he had liked from the very first. Funny how it 
made him feel almost young and spry again, just to think 
about the old yard. He wished the notion of coming back 
had struck him a lot sooner. There were all those years 
he might just as well have been walking over and taking 
a look around, on Sundays, anyway. Only, mostly, he 
had been too tired to do much except sleep when he 
wasn’t working. Well, he was having it soft enough 
now. And there were still five weeks. , 

But he didn’t want to think about that. He just wanted 
to think about the lumber-yard as it used to be. Always 
was a great place for children to play. A bit dangerous, 
though. There was the Morgan boy, he remembered. 
And even his own boy Tom had been laid up for a month, 
or two, with a broken leg. Come to think, he must have 
been pretty lucky himself, to have worked so many years 
in the yard without once being hurt to amount to much. 
Now, at the machine-shop, he was always smashing a 
finger and getting blood-poison in it, or spraining his 
back, or something. Somehow, people hadn’t been in 
such a damned hurry in the old days; leastwise work in 
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the lumber-yard had been so much easier, cleaner, freer. 
Or, was it that he was younger then, and still believed 
that life was a pretty fine thing? He didn’t know; he 
only wished the big days of the yard need not have 
passed, leaving him to drift from one hateful job to 
another. 

Funny he should have worked all these years in the 
city, when he had meant so surely to show Mag it was 
best for them to stay on the farm. Of course, he was a 
fool for chasing after her to the city when she up and 
left him that way. But then, there was Tom. He hadn’t 
missed the girl so much, someway, but he just couldn’t 
let the only boy go out of his life like that. And Mag 
had been stubborn. Never any use to argue with her. 
She always managed to have her own way in the end. 

But as long as Tom lived, things hadn’t been half bad. 
He was always a smart, knowing lad you could be proud 
of, and it was pretty fine when he grew up big and jolly, 
and got on the police-force, and they could both sneak a 
drink or two of a Sunday afternoon, and see a lively show 
at the Gaiety in the evening, while the women-folks went 
to church. And then, those fishing trips! And a solid 
week of deer-hunting in the fall! Never was a lad better 
to his father. . . . But they got him in Seventeen. He 
never even saw the place where Tom was buried. 

Oh, well, it must be nearly noon, now. The man 
pushed back the greasy black felt hat that had been pro- 
tecting his face from the warm June sunshine and the 
buzzing flies, and lazily stretched his thick body. Pres- 
ently, he arose, a bit stiffly, and removed from a sheltered 
corner formed by adjacent lumber piles, a battered tin 
pail; taking, meantime, a brief inventory of the remain- 
ing articles on the improvised shelf. There were a few 
lumps of soft coal, a piece of broken glass, a pie-pan, an 
assortment of tin cans, and a lunch-pail. A dilapidated 
box on the ground beneath was full of wood shavings. 
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His glance caressed all these objects as it might his dear- 
est possessions. Then he slowly drew from a pocket a 
solitary ten-cent piece, and examined it on both sides with 
minute interest, chuckling quietly to himself all the time, 
while an unwonted expression of cunning crept over his 
stolid features. 

It was only a short distance to Dutch Bill’s place, 
but it took the man a long time to make the trip. He 
strolled along leisurely, as one who has had no need to 
hurry for many days, pausing to study every little rivu- 
let recent rains had made, and stooping, once, to pick up 
a stray penny. Returned, finally, to his retreat, he set 
about building a fire with elaborate precision, using some 
of the wood shavings to kindle a carefully arranged 
pyramid of miscellaneous boards and chips he had col- 
lected, and crouching low to fan the initial blaze with his 
breath. The grain sack stuffed with straw, that had 
served for a head-rest, he now drew near the fire, to- 
gether with his lunch-pail and the pie-pan. Seating him- 
self on the cushion, he remained motionless for awhile, 
staring moodily into the crackling flames. 

Presently, he removed the combination cover and cup 
from the lunch-pail, and poured it full of the frothing 
liquor the dime had purchased. ‘‘Ain’t near’s good as 
the real thing,’’ he muttered, but proceeded, nevertheless, 
to pour and drain another cupful before beginning the 
serious business of laying out on a clean board the con- 
tents of the lunch-pail: a generous sector of mince pie, a 
bottle of black coffee, thick sandwiches of pork sausage 
spread liberally with mustard, a tumbler full of baked 
beans, and several ginger cookies as large as saucers. 
With the expertness of long practice, he held the pie-tin 
over the fire by means of a pair of pliers from his pocket, 
and thus had soon transformed the unappetizing sausage 
into a sizzling delicacy. In the same manner, he heated 
the beans, and even the pie, which, with a final drink 
from the battered tin pail, concluded his repast. 
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With the same deliberation, he cleaned the utensils 
with bits from the advertising section of the newspaper 
the stray penny had bought, and extinguished the re- 
maining embers, using the untouched coffee for the pur- 
pose. After cleaning and refilling an old clay pipe, he 
settled himself to read. The sporting news and comic 
page claimed his first attention, but, as the afternoon 
passed, he lazily perused other items, between naps and 
the whittling of eccentric shapes from a pine block, until 
he had read the whole paper through several times. 

At length, the first shriek of factory whistles across the 
river announced the hour of five. The man had, by this 
time, stowed his possessions away once more in the ob- 
scure corner. But not until he had propped the broken 
glass so he could see his reflection therein, and had 
rubbed a lump of coal vigorously over his face and 
hands, smearing the excess grime clinging to his hands, 
over his clothes until he had satisfied himself that he had 
achieved all the semblance of a hard working laborer who 
has put in an arduous day at the machine-shop. 

And certainly, the casual observer would have detected 
nothing unusual about the stoop-shouldered, plodding 
man who so wearily trudged along, lunch-pail in hand; 
unless, indeed, it might be the singularly circuitous route 
he traversed in order to reach a somewhat pretentious 
cottage on a side street. The house was conspicuously 
new, with gay colored drapes at the windows, the sort of 
house that complacently proclaims to the passer-by that 
all is scrupulously clean and tidy within. Yet this man 
hated the house he called home. Its very newness never 
failed to irritate him as he trudged around to the base- 
ment entrance. 

At least, the women hadn’t made him take off his 
shoes at the door, for fear of scratching new floors, 
at the old house. Neither did they make him go down 
into the cellar to wash up; there, everybody had washed 
at the kitchen sink like sensible folks. He didn’t like this 
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basement business, anyway. The furnace was a nuisance, 
way off downstairs. For his part, he wanted a stove 
right where you can see the fire and know what it’s doing. 
For the thousandth time, he wished that Sadie hadn’t 
done quite so well with her beauty parlor. Then she 
might not have got her head so full of fixy notions and 
had to have a new house and a lot of gew-gaws that did 
nobody any good. 

By this time he was noisily splashing at the laundry 
tubs. He heard his wife bustling around in the fruit 
closet near at hand, but it did not occur to him to speak to 
her. And ordinarily, she would have recognized his ar- 
rival merely by a contemptuous glance which said, plainly 
enough, ‘‘Oh, it’s just you again.’’ But this evening, she 
paused on her way to the stairs and crisply inquired, 
‘“Well, how’d you put in the day?’’ 

If her husband was surprised at this unwonted solici- 
tude, neither his voice nor manner betrayed the fact. 
Searcely glancing at the plump little woman whose faded 
prettiness had not been enhanced by innumerable beauty 
treatments, he replied, ‘‘Oh, fixin’ trucks, mostly. Had 
to help raise one on end; sprained my back some. Don’t 
stand it like I uster. Damned dirty work,’’ he added, 
surveying the begrimed towel in his hand. 

The woman drew in her breath sharply. Then the 
storm broke. ‘‘Bill Hawkins!’’ she screamed. ‘‘You’re 
a dirty liar and you know it! Worse’n that, you’re a 
good-for-nothing, lazy, low-down loafer! Sit around all 
day in a filthy lumber-yard, and gobble up the lunch I 
slave to put up for you, and drink down your car-fare 
money! Oh, I seen you. I been suspicioning something 
was mighty funny for a long time, and this morning I 
follered you and seen what you was up to. I sh’d think 
you’d be everlastingly ashamed of yourself. Loaf around 
while me an’ Sadie work ourselves to death so’s we can 
have a decent place to live in, an’ something laid by to 
keep us out of the poorhouse. Sadie’s that mortified, she 
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says she ain’t never goin’ to speak to you agin. Well, we 
called up the office and found out all about your pretty 
tricks. How much longer did you think we’d believe your 
crazy story about why you was only bringing home half 
pay? What was you goin’ to do when your three months’ 
sick benefit was up? What under the canopy did you 
think you was doin’ anyway? I never in my life heard of 
such doin’s. A full grown man lay around for two solid 
months doing nothing but loaf! Well, you go back to 
work tomorrow, I can tell you. We told them how you 
got over that sore arm ages ago. They was real aston- 
ished that any man could treat his family the way you 
have us. Anyway, you don’t get another cent but what 
you work for. Do you hear?”’ 

‘“‘Do you hear?’’ she repeated, as the man remained 
silent, staring stupidly at the soiled towel. 

‘‘All right. All right. Have it your own way,’’ he 
finally muttered, tossing the towel from him with a sud- 
den gesture of useless exasperation. But inwardly, he 
was seething with wrathful retorts. A loafer, he? Well, 
and who had a better right to lie around a bit, than he? 
Who had worked ten hours a day, year in, year out, while 
the women gadded about, spending his money for silly 
clothes, and chewing the rag at Relief Corps meetings and 
Ladies’ Aids, and what not? Who had brought his pay 
check home, always uncashed, and never once kicked 
about being handed carfare a dime at a time, for fear he 
might spend a nickel or two for a drink? As for Sadie, 
let her work her fool head off, if she wanted to! She had 
eleven hundred dollars salted down in the bank that very 
minute. They needn’t think he couldn’t see and hear 
what’s going on. They couldn’t fool him with all their 
hard-luck stories. All they thought about him was the 
money he’d bring in while he lived, and the insurance 
they’d get when he croaked. He wished to God there was 
some way he could fix it so they’d never get that insur- 
ance money. Wouldn’t that make ’em blazing mad? But 
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there was no chance of that. Seemed like he was always 
hearing Sadie say, ‘‘We mustn’t forget to pay Papa’s 
lodge dues next week, Mamma.’’ Oh, they would see to 
that. Trust them, the pious, scheming pair! 

Christ, how he hated to go back to work! Almost 
seemed like he never could stand it again. Must be that 
he was getting old and played out. Yes, that was it, plum 
played out. But they called him a loafer! He felt him- 
self growing angrier and angrier as a vague sense of in- 
justice oppressed him more and more. He wanted to 
smash something. He wanted to seize the woman there 
by the neck, and shake her until she cried out for mercy. 
He wanted — but, hell, what was the use? He stumbled 
up the steep stairs after her, and sullenly seated himself 
at the supper table. And each time she punctuated her 
unending tirade with a shrill, ‘‘Do you hear?’’ he wearily 
repeated the same old words, ‘‘ All right, I say, all right! 
Have it your own way!’’ 





MERMAID 
By Loua MAuuatr 


The sunshot waters close above her head; 
Down, softly, in an ecstasy of gloom, 

She sinks into the ocean of herself, 

To fill her hands with flaming, secret bloom. 


Down, down, until her wav’ring feet have touched 
The dimness of a darkly gleaming floor; 

With hint of seaweed hung about her hair, 

She rises strangely to the world once more. 
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EDITORIALS 


More Americans are reading, or at least buying, books, 
than ever before. New ‘‘best seller’’ records are rolled 
up from month to month. The book clubs have their 
many thousands of members, and a new club is founded 
every Saturday. Yet it seems to be generally agreed 
that the condition of the book trade is not healthy. Fic- 
tion, except for the few leaders, is said to be hard to sell; 
and I cannot imagine who in America will buy in profit- 
making quantities all the five dollar biographies that are 
included in the fall announcements. 

It seems to me that the unhealthy condition is pri- 
marily due simply to the publication of too many bad 
books: books obviously and unmistakably imitative, ill- 
written, shallow, and generally worthless. Most publish- 
ers appear to proceed by a shotgun method, publishing a 
great many books in the hope that a few of them will 
catch the public fancy and sell in such quantities as to 
make up the losses on the rest. Surely a reasonable 
degree of effort to discover the actual merit of books 
under consideration — I am speaking only of those which 
have literary pretensions, not of the confessedly ‘‘popu- 
lar’? — would result in clearing most lists of much of the 
rubbish that encumbers them each season. 

The blame must be shared, however, by the critics. 
American criticism as a whole is increasingly erratic, ir- 
responsible, and cowardly. It is far too windy and noisy, 
yet conciliating and weak-minded. It is wordy, effusive, 
a criticism by superlatives. Someone can always be 
found to shout praises for any book by an established 
author, no matter how bad, or for any book ‘‘pushed”’ by 
a publisher who advertises generously. A compilation of 
the ‘‘best’’ books of the year, or the generation, or the 
century, heralded by one of the more industrious of these 
critics in a single season, would prove an enlightening 
spectacle. Competent and outspoken criticism is indeed 
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still to found, but it is almost wholly relegated to the de- 
partments of ‘‘brief reviews,’’ applied to books regarded 
as obscure and to writers lacking influential friends, and 
weakened by anonymity. Very rarely indeed does a 
signed ‘‘leading’’ review, in any of the widely circulated 
literary magazines, present forthright and unsoftened 
adverse criticism. 

This is a bad condition. It is in part the evidence of 
the extent to which commercialism, and the aims and 
ideals of merchandising, have permeated the whole liter- 
ary structure in America and are increasingly motivating 
the conduct of all concerned with books. It is perhaps 
equally the fruit of the excessive centralization of literary 
activities in New York, where writers, publishers, and 
critics all know each other too well and see each other too 
often. 

There is an element in the American reading public 
which deserves something better from criticism. It 
needs, and will welcome, critics of intelligence and integ- 
rity, who will lay about them with gusto and skill, and 
when the occasion justifies, without mercy. 





It was a rainy night. The streets of Cedar Rapids 
were choked with the automobiles of thousands of people 
who were returning from a football game at Iowa City. 
I drove cautiously against the current of traffic across 
one of Cedar Rapids’ bridges, trying to see my way 
against the glare of headlights, and hoping that in emer- 
gency the tires would hold on the wet pavement. Then 
over to my right, beyond another bridge, a glow caught 
my eye: a great stained glass window, central in the de- 
sign of a massive and towering building of stone. It was 
the window designed and made by the Cedar Rapids 
painter, Grant Wood, for the city’s memorial to her 
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soldiers in the World War. At hazard to fenders I 
stopped by the curb to look. 

The design was delicate and yet positive, at once dra- 
matic and serene. The colors glowed softly, richly, 
through the rain, in triumphant harmony. Shining from 
its noble setting, across the river which the feet of white 
men first crossed little more than a century ago, the win- 
dow seemed a link between the fierce, new beauty of our 
America, so largely unrealized and unexpressed, and the 
assured culture of the older homes of men. I knew afresh 
that the need of beauty is indeed undying, and its expres- 
sion everywhere part of one whole; and I felt a sharp, 
breath-taking assurance of the continuity of our crude, 
raw, noisy land and time with ancient places and unfor- 
gotten generations. 

a. Be we 
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By Joun T. FREDERICK 
Some NovELs oF THE GREAT WaR 


In an essay published in the Nation in 1922, and included in 
his volume The Genius of America, Stuart P. Sherman discussed 
the tendency of Americans to gloss over or forget the harsher 
aspects of the World War. Pleading for what he called ‘‘a state 
of imaginative preparedness,’’ he wrote: ‘‘ Already 
ninety per cent of the American people are beginning to think of 
those four infernal years as a fairy-tale, with some breathless 
places in the middle, but coming out all right and happy in the 
end. In a little while the mere physical reek and wreck will be 
cleared away, and ten years hence our schoolboys will speak of 
the year 1914 without a thought of hunger, disease, gas-gangrene, 
trench fever, lice, or carrion.”’ 

If Sherman could read the war books that hold the attention 
of Americans today, he would be glad to know that he was wrong. 
These books are not, like Duhamel’s Civilization, Latzko’s Men in 
War, Barbusse’s Under Fire, and the great sequence of Ford 
Madox Ford, the work of artists already trained and matured 
before 1914, who interpreted the struggle from the vantage-point 
of their actual participation in it and with a technique previously 
acquired. Instead they are the work of a new generation of 
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writers, developed since the war, and to a large extent the prod- 
uct of the war and of the conditions which succeeded it. From 
them, in books which have been a decade in the making and 
which bring the light of all that has happened since 1918 to bear 
upon the conflict itself, we are coming to know the real war in a 
way that Sherman would have welcomed. 

These new books are documents in the great case against war 
which rightly holds the central place in the thought of the whole 
world. Some of them are works of art as well. Such is The Case 
of Sergeant Grischa, by Arnold Zweig (Viking, $2.50). This 
book gives a compelling sense of the war as a whole, though it 
portrays no actual fighting. It is remarkable for the multitude 
of characters it portrays and the intricacy of their relationships, 
for the vitality of each one, even those who appear only on a 
single page. The artist behind it is strongly felt in this book, 
and his purpose is very evident. Perhaps this is not a weakness. 
Certainly it is justified by the tremendous emotional impact of 
certain incidents, particularly that of the death of Grischa. 

Far starker, simpler, is the famous All Quiet on the Western 
Front of Erich Maria Remarque (Little, Brown, $2.50). It is 
the work of a soldier who writes somewhat as he must have 
fought. It is blunt, direct, free from literary convention. I find 
it less easy to remember in detail than Grischa. Its impression is 
that of a whole. But as a whole it is overpowering. I cannot 
say more of this book, or less, than many critics have said. It 
deserves all praise and all acceptance. I hope that every think- 
ing American will read it; read, it will not be forgotten. It isa 
erying shame that Americans must read it in a bowdlerized edi- 
tion, particularly when this apparently self-authorized censor- 
ship of the Boston publishers robs us of one of the most beautiful 
and humanly significant incidents of the book. 

Another German book of importance, the work of a man too 
young to fight in the war, is Ernst Glaeser’s Class of 1902 
(Viking, $2.50). In this short novel two things are attempted: 
to portray the experience of an adolescent boy in relation to sex, 
which is referred to insistently as ‘‘the mystery’’; and to present 
the effect of the war on a German community — particularly on 
the children. For the first element in the story I have little 
praise. All that Glaeser attempts here has been done by others 
more adequately, more truthfully, and less self-consciously. As 
a single recent example —the comparable material in Philip 
Stevenson’s The Edge of the Nest is far more satisfying. 
Glaeser’s work is honest, but not quite sure. It is in his revela- 
tion of the effects of the war on the minds and hearts of people 
behind the lines — finally, on their bodies as well — that his book 
has profound significance. This is, I think, the aspect of war 
which American readers most need to see. The destructive ef- 
fects of the conflict on those who stayed at home, on women and 
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children and the aged, we do not realize. We need to be made to 
realize all that we can. For its revelation of the searching pres- 
sure of the war on village and countryside this book is extremely 
important. 

Of the new American novels about the war, probably the most 
discussed is Ernest Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms (Scribner, 
$2.50). It has been overpraised. It is neither so uniformly 
excellent in execution nor so philosophically profound as has 
been claimed. Its characters are relatively simple people, and 
though their experiences are profound, their reactions to the 
experiences are not. Nor is it true—as one critic devotes a 
column to asserting — that Hemingway’s characters speak with 
a remarkable ‘‘individual intonation.’’ On the contrary, it is 
one of the peculiarities of the book that the characters al ltalk 
alike — like Hemingway —so that in the middle of a page it is 
likely to become necessary to count back in order to determine 
to which speaker a given speech belongs. And they talk too 
much. But there are three definitely fine things in this book: 
the ending, which nearly all critics have praised; the narrative 
of the retreat, with the incidental characterization of the three 
Italian ambulance drivers, which will remain in my mind as a 
very powerful rendering of a great military movement; and the 
characterization of Rinaldi, the Italian surgeon. A Farewell to 
Arms is a better book than The Sun Also Rises, and a worthy 
companion to the German books already mentioned on the shelf 
of new interpretations of the war. ° 

Another American novel of smaller scope but of equal inten- 
sity is Eugene Léhrke’s Overshadowed (Cape and Smith, $2.z3q. 
This is the story of the effect of the war on an American boy 
whose previous life has been peculiarly sheltered, and wholly 
dominated by a morbidly sentimental mother. Léhrke’s style is 
meticulous, and in the earlier chapters it seems to me mannered 
to a degree which I found distasteful ; the material of these chap- 
ters, also, I found it hard to accept as wholly convincing. But 
with the introduction of actual war experience the book im- 
proves, and the boy’s disintegration is presented with a cool re- 
lentlessness which is highly effective. The presentation of condi- 
tions in Germany after the armistice is of real documentary 
importance. It is a very unpleasant book, as the material de- 
mands; but it is competent, and memorable. 

I found it interesting to turn from these American novels to 
Three Soldiers, the literary sensation of 1921. The new books, 
brief and less pretentious, have measureably greater solidity. 
They go deeper, they escape the impression of fabrication and of 
hysteria. I feel that more and more we are finding in fiction the 
real war. For this we must be glad. 
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Henry WILLIAMSON AGAIN 


Readers of THE MipLanp who have noted my reviews of the 
work of Henry Williamson during the three years just past 
would be justified in the conclusion that I am a Williamson 
‘*‘erank.’’ I should find no fault with such a classification. For 
me he is the most absorbing and most rewarding writer in Eng- 
land today, and I find only new fuel for my enthusiasm in The 
Beautiful Years (Dutton, $2.50). This novel stands first in a 
series of four, of which The Pathway, published earlier in Amer- 
ica, is the fourth. All deal with the life of William Maddison, 
and the series bears the title The Flax of Dreams. I trust that 
the two intervening volumes will be published in America very 
soon. The Beautiful Years carries the story only to the begin- 
ning of Willy Maddison’s tenth year. 

I find in the work of Williamson style which satisfies me com- 
pletely, and most sensitive and loving observation of the earth, 
of plant and bird and beast. These two qualities earn William- 
son a place in the high company of those who have made the 
English countryside a part of the literary heritage of all the 
world, Walton, White of Selborne, Richard Jefferies and W. L. 
Hudson. I know that this is high praise; it is doubly so for me 
because of the peculiar respect and love I have for the writings 
of these men, especially those of Jefferies and Hudson. But on 
reflection I find no reason to qualify what I have said. 

Indeed, Williamson goes beyond these others in carrying into 
the field of human relationships the same delicacy of perception, 
the same profound sympathy — and the same mastery of the lan- 
guage — that he displays in his treatment of the external world 
of nature. In The Beautiful Years the experience of Willy Mad- 
dison at his home, in school, and in the fields and woods, is 
transferred to the reader with a richness and integrity seldom 
equalled in the literature of childhood. At the same time the 
complex relationships of the men and women around him are 
penetratingly revealed. It is a long time since I have read any- 
thing so poignant as the final chapter of this book. Yet for all 
its delicacy of feeling The Beautiful Years is always robust and 
genuine; it never lapses into the falsely sentimental. I turned 
from it to read Tolstoy’s Chilahood, and back to Williamson, and 
found nothing to regret in my contemporary. I have in mind 
what I have said elsewhere in this issue about ‘‘criticism by 
superlatives,’’ and it is with especially careful scrutiny of my 
judgment that I say that I believe the work of Henry Williamson 
will live. I know that it will live for me. 


By RayMonpD KNISTER 


Some readers of THE Mipianp will recall the stories and poems 
of Raymond Knister, which appeared in the magazine a few 
years ago. Mr. Knister is one of the more prominent of the 
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younger Canadian writers. His novel White Narcissus (Har- 
court Brace, $2.00) is at once poetic and substantial. Knister 
writes in a distinctly individual style, sometimes tortuous, and 
sometimes heavily freighted with too consciously observed detail. 
The book presents, however, an admirable evocation of the On- 
tario countryside which forms the setting. Richness and strength 
of the land in summer are expressed with profound understand- 
ing. Even more satisfying is the presentation of some of the 
characters, particularly the young farmers, Arvin Hymerson and 
Bill Burnstile. These live completely, and will be remembered. 
But there is a lack of sureness in the handling of the more im- 
portant incidents of the book, particularly felt in the ending. 
This is definitely weak, so much so as to destroy much of the 
effect of the book as a whole. 


‘For Youna READERS 


Charles J. Finger’s Courageous Companians (Longmans, $3) 
well deserves the prize it won. It is a rousing story of an Eng- 
lish boy who sailed with Magellan, told with the flavour and 
gusto which have endeared the work of Finger to me from the 
first page of his I read. What is perhaps most remarkable in a 
book intended primarily for young readers is the firmness and 
truth of the characterization of the chief actors in the prodigious 
and often very sordid drama of the first cireumnavigation. It is 
not the distorted, unreal world of most juvenile fiction in which 
these men move and these events occur, but a world in which 
fundamental human characteristics of evil as well as good are 
admitted and hold sway. Also most remarkable is the assertion 
of the values of simplicity and freedom, the contrast, favorable 
to the savages, between the Indians of the Argentine and their 
white visitors. The reader perceives that Finger by no means 
limits to the days of Magellan his judgment as to much of what 
is called civilization. The illustrations in the present volume do 
not please me so much as those which have appeared in most of 
the earlier books of Finger. But the writing has all the charac- 
teristic vitality. Courageous Companions is one more piece of 
good work to the credit of Charles J. Finger — one of the finest 
and most refreshing figures in the modern literary world. 

Designed for children in the earlier grades, but genuinely ap- 
pealing to much older readers, as I have found, is an unassuming 
but delightful little book by Mary Wolfe Thompson, My Grand- 
pa’s Farm (Stokes, $1.50). Some of Mrs. Thompson’s fine 
stories of adult life have been enjoyed by readers of past volumes 
of THE MipLanp. Her powers of presentation of character, often 
humorous but always profoundly sympathetic and truthful, are 
not without scope for usefulness in the gentle but lively stories of 
this book. Once more it is proved that really good books for 
juvenile readers are written by people who can do really good 
writing for older folk as well. If you are looking for a book for 
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a girl or boy under ten, I suggest My Grandpa’s Farm. It has 
reality and novelty, and genuine humanity. Perhaps I should 
add that my two boys concur in this judgment. 
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